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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY | what are the principles that are to produce gen-|and cannot fight.” It was, however, ordered 


JOHN RICHARD s, ‘tleness, and benevolence, and forbearance. — I that he should be enrolled; but he refused to 
We. 209 cMarket Street, know not what answer such inquiries will receive serve, still alleging that he was a Christian. He 
Sedd Geeaitidien 01 Mew Cts ves enti ue ini rom the advocate of war, but I know that Isatah | was unmediately told that there was no alterna- 
ose Three oupien sand boat edtueatie Tie Udilare says the change will be affected by Christianity; }tive between bearing arms and being put to death, 
7 a and ifany one still chooses to expect another and) But lis fidelity was not to be shaken: ‘| cannot 
tees of sons ear aes ak bo aie a purer system, an apostle may, perhaps, repress fight,’ said he, “il ldie.”” He continued stead- 
Agents, ail atrearages and payments are to be made. his hopes; “ Nhough we or an angel from hea- fast to his principles, and was consigned to the 
Atiaciienes TUNE deals viene tities ies ven,” says Paul, * preach any other gospel unto executioner. 


One Dollar; each subsequent insertion twenty-five cents, you, than that which we have preached uuto you, ‘The primitive Christians not only refused to be 


Larger ones in proportion. ‘Terms Cash. let him be accursed.”’ Gal. 1. 8 enlisted in the army, but when they embraced 
The following persons will act as Agents: Whatever the principles of Christianity will re- Christianity, whilst already enlisted, they aban- 
Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4 North Fifth Street, Phila. quire hereafier, they require now. Christiamity,, doned the profession at whatever cost. Marcel- 
Baker, Crane & Day, New York. with its present principles and obligations, is to |us was a centurion in the legion called Trajana. 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. produce universal peace. It becomes, therefore, Whilst holding this commission, he became a 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ‘an absurdity, a simple contradiction, to maintain Christian; and believing in common with his fel- 
Justus Wright, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 





‘that the principles of Christianity allow of war, low-Christians, that war was no longer permitted 
when they, and they only, are to eradicate it. If to him, he threw down his belt at the head of the 
From Dymond’s Essays. ‘we have no other guarantee of Peace than the ex-| legion, declaring that he had become a Christian, 
THE LAWFULNESS OF WAR. | istence of our religion, and no other hope of Peace | and that he would serve no longer. He was com- 
In an inquiry whether Christianity allows of than its diffusion, how can that religion sanction mitted to prison; but he was still faithful to Chris- 
war, there is a subject that always appears to me War? . , jHanity. *° It is not lawful,” said he, for a Chris- 
to be of peculiar importance,—the prophecies of | ‘The case is clear. A more perfect obedience tian to bear arms for any earthly consideration; 
the Old ‘Testament respecting the arrival of a pe- ‘© that same gospel, which, we are told, sanctions and he was, in consequence, put to death. Al- 
riod of universal peace. The belief is perhaps, Slaughter, will be the means, and the only means, tost immediately afterwards, Cassian, who was 
general amongst Christians, that a time will come Of exterminating slaughter from the world. It is notary to the same legion, gave up his office. He 
when vice shall be eradicated from the world,—| "ot from an alteration of Christianity, but from steadfastly maintained the sentiments of Marcel- 
when the violent passions of mankind shall be re-|49 assimilation of Christians to its nature that we |lus; and, like’ him. was consigned to the execu- 
pressed—and when the pure benignity of Chris- are to hope. It is because we violate the princi-|tioner. Martin, of whom so much is said by 
tianity shall be universally diffused. ‘That such a Ples of our religion, because we are not what they |Sulpicius Severus, was bred to the profession of 
period will come we indeed know assuredly, for "quire us to be, that wars are continued. If we arms, which, on his acceptance of Christianity, 
God has promised it. will not be peaceable, let us then, at least, be he abandoned. ‘To Julian the Apostate, the only 
Of the many prophecies of the Old Testament|honest, and acknowledge that we continue to)reason that we find he gave for his conduct was 
respecting this period, we refer only to a few from Slaughter one another, not because Christianity | this: " am a Christian, and therefore | cannot 
the writings of Isaiah. In his predictions respect. permits It, but because we reject her laws. | fight. 
ing the “last times,” by which it is not disputed) The opinions of the earliest professors of Chris-| ‘These were not the sentiments, and this was 
that he referred to the prevalence of the Christian “antty upon the lawfulness of war are of import-|not the conduct, of insulated individuals who 
religion, the prophet says: * They shall beat their *HCe, because they who lived nearest to the time jyight be actuated by individual opinion, or by 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into Of its Founder were the most likely to be inform: {heir private interpretations of the duties of Chris- ~ 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword ed of his intentions and his will, and to practise |tianity. ‘Their principles were the principles of 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any them without those adulterations which we know |the body. They were recognized and defended 
more.” Isaiah ii. 4. Again, referring to the have been introduced by the lapse of ages. hy the Christian writers, their contemporaries. — 


same period, he says: “ They shall not hurt or During a considerable period after the death of Justin Martyr and ‘Tatian talk of soldiers and 
destroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth Christ, it is certain, then, that his followers be-| Cliristians as distinct characters; and ‘Tatian says 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the lieved he had forbidden war, and that, in conse-|that the Christians declined even military com- 
waters cover the sea.”’ Ibid. xi. 9. And again, quence of this belief, many of them refused to| mands. Clemens of Alexandria calls his Chris- 
respecting the same era: * Violence shall no more|engage in it, whatever were the consequence, tian contemporaries the * Followers of Peace,” 
be heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction! whether reproach, or imprisonment, or death.— | and expressly tells us “that the followers of peace 
within thy borders.”’ Ibid. Ix. 18. These facts are indisputable. © It is as easy,’|used none of the implements of war.” “Lactan- 
Two things are to be observed in relation to S@Y8 a learned writer of the seventeenth century, tius, another early Christian, says expressly, ‘ It 
these prophecies: Ist, ‘That it is the will of God: © obscure the sun at mid-day, as to deny that can never be lawful for a righteous man to go to 
that war should eventually be abolished. This the primitive Christians renounced all revenge war.” About the end of the second aay 
consideration is of importance; for if war be not and war.”? Christ and his apostles delivered gen-| Celsus, one of the opponents of Christianity, 
accordant with His will, war cannot be accordant etal precepts for the regulation of our conduct. charged the Christians with refusing to bear arms 
with Christianity, which is the revelation of His !t was necessary for their successors to apply eren in case of necessity. Origen, the defender 
will. Our business, however, is principally with them to their practice in life. And to what did of the Christians, does not think of denying the 
the second consideration,—that Christianity will thev apply the pacific. precepts which had been fact; he admits the refusal, and justifies it, because 
be the means of introducing this period of Peace delivered? They applied them to war; they were war was unlawful. Even after Christianity had 
From those who say that our religion sanctions *8s¥red that the precepts absolutely forbade it. spread over almost the whole of the known world, 
war, an answer must be expected to questions This belief they derived from those very precepts! Tertullian, in speaking of a part of the Roman 
such as these: By what instrumentality and by the °? which we have insisted; they referred express-| armies, including more than one-third of the 
diffusion of what principles will the prophecies of ly to the same passages in the New Testament, standing legions of Rome, distinctly informs us 
Isaiah be fulfilled? Are we to expect some new and from the authority and obligation of those that “not a Christian could be found amongst 
system of religion, by which the imperfections of Passages, they refuse to bear arms. A few ex-| them.” 
Christianity shall be removed, and its deficiencies 4™ples from their history will show with what un-| All this is explicit. The evidence of the fol- 
supplied? Are we to believe that God sent his doubting confidence they believed in the unlaw- lowing facts is, however, yet more determinate 
only Son into the world to institute a religion such) fulness of war, and how much they were willing 
as this, a religion that, in a few centuries, would! suffer in the cause of Peace. 
require to be altered and amended? If Chris-| Maximilian, as it is related in the Acts o 
tianity allows of war. they must tell us what it is} Ruinart, was brought before the tribunal to belearly Christians; and these arguments they ex- 
that is to extirpate war. If she allows “ violence,|enrolled as a soldier. On the proconsol’s asking|amined and repelled. This indicates investiga- 
and wasting, and destruction,” they must tell us'his name, Maximilian replied, «1 am a Christian,!tion and inquiry, and manifests that their belief of 


and satisfactory. Some of the arguments which, 
at the present day, are brought against the advo- 
cates of peace, were then urged against these 
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the unlawfulness of war was net a vague opinion, word, they became soldiers when they had ceased portrait of a good man, whose high example we 


hastily admitted, and loosely floating amongst|to be Christiang, should try to follow. 
them, but that it was the result of deliberate ex-| ‘The departure from the original faithfulness) * I have applied myself to liberal studies, though 
amination, and a consequent firm conviction that was, however, not suddenly general. Like every|both the poverty of my condition and my own 
Christ had forbidden it. The very same argu-|other corruption, war obtained by degrees. Du- reason might rather have put me upon the making 
ments which are brought in defence of war at the ring the first two hundred years, not a Christian of my fortune. I have given proof that all minds 
present day, were brought agamst the Christians soldier is upon record. In the third century,/are capable of goodness; and | have iliustrated 
sixtecn hundred years ago; and, sixteen hundred when Christianity became partially corrupted,|the obscurity of my family by the eminency of my 
years ago, they were repelled by these faithful Christian soldiers were common. ‘The number)virtue. | have preserved my faith in all extremi- 
contenders for the purity of our religion. It is increased with the increase of the general profli- ties, and | have ventured my life for it. I have 
remarkable, too, that ‘Tertullian appeals to the vaey; until, at last, in the fourth century, Chris-/never spoken one word contrary to my con- 
precepts from the Mount, in proof of those prin- tans became soldiers without hesitation, and per-|science, and [ have been more solicitous for my 
ciples on which this chapter has been insisting,— haps without remorse. Here and there, however, friend than for myself; 1 never made any base 
that the dispositions which the precepts inculcate\an ancient father still lifted up his voice for submissicn to any man; and | have never done 
are not compatible with war, and that war, there- Peace; but these, one after another, dropping |any thing unworthy of a resolute and an honest 


fore, is irreconcilable with Christianity. from the world, the tenet that Wer is unlawful man. My mind is raised so much above all dan- 
If it be possible, a still stronger evidence of the ceased, at length, to be a tenet of the church, gers, that | have mastered all hazards; and | bless 
primitive belief is contained in the circumstance, Let it always be borne tm mind, by those who! myself in the providence which gave me that ex- 


that some of the Christian authors declared that ‘ve advocating war, that they are contending for periment of my virtue; for it was not fit, me- 
the refusal of the Christians to bear arms was ia * corruption which their forefathers abhorred; thought, that so great glory should come cheap. 
fulfilment of ancient prophecy. ‘The peculiar,¢nd that they are making Jesus Christ the sanc-|Nay, | did not so much as deliberate, whether 
strenvth of this evidence consists in this,—that Uoner of crimes, which bis purest followers of-|good faith should suffer for me orl for it. | stood 
the fact of a refusal to bear arms is assumed as lered up ther lives because they would not com-|my ground without laying violent hands upon my- 
notorious and unquestioned. — Trenwus, who hived mit. self to escape the rage of the powertul; though 
about the year 190, affirms that the prophecy of An argument has sometimes been advanced in| under Caligula | saw cruelties to such a degree, 
Isaiah, which declared that men should turn their favor of war, from the divine communications to that to be killed outright Was accounted a mercy. 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into|the Jews under the aduinistration of Moses. It And yet I persisted in my honesty, to show that I 
pruning hooks, had been fulfilled in his time; “for has been said, that as wars were allowed and en- was ready to do more than dhe for it. My mind 
the Christians,”’ says he, * have changed their joined to that people, they cannot be inconsistent | was never corrupted with cifis; and when the 
swords and their lances into instruments of peace, With the will of God, ” humor of avarice was at its height, 1 never laid 
and they know not how to fight.” Justin Martyn, ‘The reader will be aware that to the present my hand upon any unlawful gain; T have been 
his contemporary, writes: * That the prophecy is argument our answer Is short: —If Christianity ‘emperate in my diet; modest in my discourse; 
fulfilled you have good reason to believe, for we, prehibits war, there is, to Christians, an end of courteous and affable to my inferiors, and have 
who in times past killed one another, do not now the controversy. War cannot then be justified by ever paid a respect and reverence to my betters.”” 
eht with our enemies.” ‘Vertullian, who lived the referring to any antecedent dispensation.— | 
‘later, says, * You must confess that the prophecy | One brief observation may, however, be offered, 
has been accomplised, as far as the practice of ‘hat those who refer, in justification of our pre-| eat ae ta 
every individual is concerned, to whom it is ap- sent practice, to the authority by which the Jews, BANCROFT’S HISTORY. 
plicable.” prosecuted their wars, must be expected to pro- Some Desultory and Brief Extracts from Bancroft’s History 
It has been sometimes said, that the motive duce the same authority for our own. Wars were! of the United States, chiefly taken from chay. 16, second 
which influenced the early Christians to refuse to| commanded to the Jews, but are they commanded! taume. 
engage in war, consisted in the idolatry which to us? War, in the abstract, was never com: | 1672. George Fox in North Carolina.—Uere 
was connected with the Roman armies. One mo- tnanded; and surely those specific wars which was a colony of men from civilized life, scattered 
tive this idolatry unquestionably afforded; but it is, were enjoined upon the Jews for an express pur- among the forests, hermits with wives and chil- 
obvious, from the quotations which we have given, pose, are neither authority nor example for us, dren, resting on the bosom of nature, in perfect 
that their belief of the unlawfulness of fighting, who have received no such injunction, and can harmony with the wilderness of their gentle clime. 
independent of any question of idolatry, was an plead to no such purpose. | With absolute freedom of conscience, benevolent 
insuperable objection to engaging in war. ‘Their: It will, perhaps, be said, that the commands to reason was the sunple role of their conduct. Such 
words are expheit: “1 cannot fight, if I die.’— prosecute wars, even to extermination, are so was the people to whom George Fox explained 
“Lam a Christian, and therefore | cannot fight.’ positive, and so often repeated, that it is not pro- the beautiful truth that gives vitality to his seet, 
«“ Christ,” says Tertullian, “ by disarming Peter, vable, if they were inconsistent with the will of opening many things concerning the Light and 
disarmed every soldier;” and Peter was not about heaven, that they would have been thus peremp- Spirit of God that is in every one,” without dis- 
to fivht in the armies of idolatry. So entire was tovily enjoined. We answer, that they were not tinction of education or race. He became the 
their conviction of the incompatibility of war with inconsistent with the will of heaven then. But ocuest of the governor of the province, who, with 
our religion, that they would not even be present even then, the prophets foresaw that they were his wife, received bim lovingly.’ ‘The settle- 
at the gladiatorial fights, * lest,’ says Theophilus, | not accordant with the universal will of God.| ments were then on the bay and streams, &c.— 
“we should become partakers of the murders since they predicted, that when that Will should) As Fox continued his Journey, the governor zc- 
committed there.’ Can any one believe that be fulfilled, war should be eradicated from the companied him to the water’s edge; and as the 
they, who would not eren witness a battle be-, world. And by what dispensation was this Will chief magistrate of North Carolina and the envoy 
tween two men, would themselves fight in a bat-|to be fulfilled? By that of the * Rod out of the of humanity travelled together on foot through 
tle between armies? And the destruction of a/stem of Jesse.” It is worthy of recollection, too, the ancient woods, it might indeed have seemed, 
gladiator, it should be remembered, was author. that David was forbidden to build the temple be- far more than in the companionship of Shaftsbury 
ized by the state, as much as the destruction of cause he had shed blood. © As for me it was in and Locke, that the days of the legislation of phi- 
enemies in war. “my mind to build an bouse unto the name of the losophy were about to be revived. For in the 
oe ; «| Lord my God; but the word of the Lord came to character of his wisdom, in the method of its ae- 
ee ee eal Thou hast shed blood abundantly, and quisition by deep feeling, meflection, and travel, 
lieved, with undoubting confidence, that he had hast made great wars; thou shalt not build up an and in its fruits, George ox far more nearly re- 
unequivocally forbidden war,—that they openly ‘house unto my name, because thou hast shed | sembled the apenens of the ancient sages, the 
avowed this belief—and that, in support of it. much blood upon the earth in my sight.” 1 peers of Thales aud Solon, whom common fame 
e.| Chron, xxi. 7,8. So little accordancy did war has immortalized, 
‘possess with the purer offices even of the Jewish, G. Fox “ had a sense of all conditions; for 
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who lived nearest to the time of our Saviour be- 


they were willing to sacrifice, and did sacrific 
their fortunes and their hves. 


. . . spensati a6 se could he have spok i 
Christians, however, afierwards became sol. ispensation. | a Hig vo sea 138. oken to all condi 
° . ° } lions ¢ O-Llk pp. te ° 
diers: and when?—When their general fidelits OR i ry ° 





to Christianity beeame relaxed; when, in other; A GOOD MAN DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF. | Before the end of 1664, a few families of Qua- 
respects, they violated its principles; when they| The old Roman philosopher, Seneca, gives this | Kers appeared also to have found a refuge south 
had begun “to dissemble” and ‘to falsify theirjexcellent account of himself; and we suppose, |OF Rariton bay. 

word,” and “to cheat; when * Christian eas: this integrity was so rare and his judgment so im- | Chap. 16. The people called Quakers in the 
uista’” had persuaded them that they might © sif|partial that we may believe it. Although it as-| United States. —The nobler instincts of humanity 
at meat in the idol’s temple; when Christians|cribes to him extraordinary virtue, it does not {are the same in every age and in every breast.— 
accepted even the priesthoods of idolatry. in a|seem like self-praise, but rather like a faithful| The exalted hopes that have dignified former ge- 
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nerations of men, will be renewed as long as the reverent ever felt or seen; and his vigorous un- | Some golden bow]! beside life’s fountain broken, 
human heart shall throb. The visions of Plato are derstanding, soon disciplined by clear convictions) Some silver chord which twined round memory’s heart, 
but revived in the dreams of Sir Thomas Moore.| of natural dialectics, made him powertui in the Now losely hangs upon the shadowy past 
A spiritual unity binds together every member of public discussions to which he defied the world, | Like the crushed flower beside our pathway cast; 
the human family; and every heart contains an A true witness, writing from knowledge and not! So doth the cherished hopes of years depart, 


incorruptible seed, eapable of springing up and report, declares that, by night and by day, by sea! Some duty unperformed, some word of love unspoken. 
producing all that man can know of God, and|and by land, in every emergency of the nearest f d 

duty, and the soul. An inward voice, uncreated and most exercising nature, he was always in his °™ '* onan, - — vn Pa 

by schools, independent of refinement, opens to place, and always a match for every service and — Bring no regret in retrospection’s train ; 

the unlettered mind, not less than to the accom- occasion. By degrees “ the hypocrites’’ feared to| Loved ones that gathered round the male henet 
plished scholar, a sure pathway into the enfran- dispute with him; and the simplicity of bis princi: | Bright’ning lite’s golden links, now gone from earth, 


chisement of immortal ‘Truth. ‘This is the faith of ple found such ready entrance among the people.| Never to fill the vacant seat again, 


the people called Quakers. A tmoral principle is that the priests trembled and seud as he drew Nor gladden with their smiles this darksome vale of tears. 


oe the attempt to reduce it to practice. -— near; = that it was dreadful thing ” them, ye there are moments when the soul can know 
p. 326. when it was told them, * The man in leathern ; ; 
io , D ; oe: le lel | A purer pleasure than belongs to earth; 
1648. The strong mind of George Fox had al- breeches is come.’ "—p. 335, 336. 


indi , Every human being wa braced within the | ¥ 2°? the Pent epirit caste the veil aside 
. wn , , The uv i veIng was embrac : 
ready risen above the prejudices of sects. The fver g zmbrat | And future years, expanding far and wide, 
greatest danger remained. Liberty may be pushed sphere of their benevolence. G. Fox did not fail, ; : cia 
a se aa “, ‘ , | Unfolds the nature of that mystic birth 
to dissoluteness; and freedom is the fork in the by letter, to catechize Innocent Xl. Ploughmen 


é , ' a Whi athes of love . mortals here below. 
road where the by-way leads to infidelity. One ard milkmaids, becoming itinerant preachers, | Which EE ne 


morning, as Fox sat silently by the fire, a cloud sounded the alarm throughout the world, and ap- Which whispers hope to poor down-trodden man, 
came over his mind; a baser instinct seemed to pealed to the consciences of puritans and cava-| 414 bids the oppressed look upward from despair; 
7 a : ‘ . 1. ° 2 

say, “all things come by nature; and the ele-,!iers, of the Pope and the Grand ‘Turk, of the ,... Slavery’s galling yoke now rent in twain, 
ments and the stars oppressed his ee ee and aaa ; 4 | And man no longer from a thirst of gain 

; ic wre te } > ye ss go : . : 
with a vision of pantheism. But as he continued | tw wonderlul to witness t = energy and the Marring a beauteous world so bright and fair, 
musing, a true voice arose within him, and said, UMity Of mind and character which the strong woici cle in harmony had moved with its Creator's plan. 
“ There is a living God.” At once the clouds of perception of speculative truth imparted to the 


. a : 7 ———-«- 12th mo, 31, 1846. 

scepticism rolled away; mind triumphed over most illiterate mechanics; they delivered the ora-| = aa sill 
atte sience W . cles of conscience with fearless freedom and na- ; 

matter, and the depths of conscience were cheer , ad INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

ed and irradiated by light from heaven. His sou! | tural eloquence; and with happy and unconscious, 


yr . - . . 
e ‘ ol ‘ s 
enjoved the sweetness of repose, and he came up S@gacity, spontaneously developed the system of 3 . io plan of tae seg poe won 
in spirit from the agony of doubt into the paradise Moral truth, which, as they believed, existed as an| Schools seems to be gaining on public attention 


“ e s j Ss . : , ; F ( j st; 
of contemplation. —p. 332, 333. ‘incorruptible seed in every soul. 7 cree Racial beety bo nap — ee 
’ : se favor: 8 
Pr ; ; The riee of the people called Quakers is one. 1 public meeting ol those favorable to this object 
Vhus did the mind of George Fox arrive at the. ; . was held in the Thistle Hall, at Dundee. Provost 
iat , i ie of the memorable events in the history of man.—|*"* ' stle ‘ e. : 
conclusion, that truth is to be sought by listening | . oe ‘Brown was in the chair; supported by Lord Kin- 
wien of Gali : ; : ‘It marks the moment when intellectual freedom)?" , = ) i 
to the voice of God in the soul. Not the learning) — all Ritenslie be a ‘naird, George Duncan. M. P., Sheriffs Watson 
of the universition, act the Romen see, actthe| oe 0. ae a an nd Benderece, cad Se Joho Ouilen tecides 
i ; ‘ y inalienable birthright. ‘To the masses in that age ‘ re , ee 
English church, not dissenters, not the whole out-, : wae © lmany other gentlemen The speeches were 
ard world, can lead aligy all reflection on politics and morals presented it-| : : hex ee 
ward world, can lead to a fixed rule of morality. 1 much to the purpose. Sheriff Watson gave an 
"Wau: Soee es Cis Baent: aeicek: to eae without |*¢f under a theological form. The Quaker doc- * 


° . : : e e hie : ? ablis 
prejudice, cherished without mixture, and obeyed | trine is philosophy, summoned from the cloister, “COUN of a school which had been establahed 
, eC : ‘ , ? 


aiiicies Geo ‘the college, and the saloon, and planted among ** Aberdeen with full suecess— 

oe s * From a return it was found that there were 

Such was the spontaneous wisd he whial the most despised of the people. : : 
— eee stom OY Wien The mind of Geo.ce Fox had the hichest sys.|tWo hundred and eighty children in the city of 

he was guided, &e.—The Lord, who sent G.. 'B - shest sys 


: “1, Aberdee o had no other way of living but b 
Fox into the world, forbade him to put off his hae] SOMONS engacty; and his doctrine, developed and) “ i a a , ; "l a sir mi a * ) 28 2 
- 9 — D sles Ue : B ¢ b 

to any. high or low: and he was iced to th rendered illustrious by Barclay and Penn, was) °SSre OF Stealing. Shus being broug © 
o any, bigh ; dad he was required to thee Listi kel . : ae ny wer@ the inmates of a gaol, and ending their ca- 
and ¢hou all men and women, without any respect cutmguiohed hy He simolichy ead uaty. The by bei ted. F he inquiri 
3 ° s 4 . © ’ ‘ree aus e j 2 s 
he ae * Quaker has but one word, © The Inner Light. the "ee? by being transporter rom the inquiries 
to rich or poor, to great or small. The sound of, *. ; . 5 ade. it was { J} that they almost without e 
: : : Jod he soul. That Licht i reality imade, it Was found tha rey almost without ex- 
the church bell in Nottingham, the ho f his Voice of God in the soul. That Light is a reality, ; 
ie ‘ gham, Se Oe el ih dene sn ie aul ; ' “ception had become the inmates of the gaol be- 
bovhood. struck to his heart: like Milton and 2% therefore in its freedom the highest revela- a Oia f Vj 
a f ‘ i : ° pay . ‘ iGO ‘ “aus > fi » ats s / 5 
Roger Williams, his soul abhorred the hireling| 108 Of truth; it is kindred with the Spirit of God. ants z ; ron auae ‘Fir arte soon oh 
g HAMS, > y . wants : ‘ -ors ars ag 
ministry of diviners for money; and on the morn. 24 therefore merits dominion as the guide of a a eee h If pind am bedi : 
stri Vi é e e . ‘ : a scnoo y B © 
ing of a first-day. he was moved to go to the creat) "es _.* shines in every man’s breast, and there- = ee poe Th ee fae ee 
yg : y. as pres ‘ 0 ‘ e uo , é E ar . 2 SC - 
steeple-house, and ery against the idol. © When fore joins the whole human race in the unity of ae ie — : u — 3 e : eon yi - 
. eX ¢ « . . _ a, , » * » , » » 
I came there,” savs Fox, “the people looked lik equal rights. erally considered a henevo ent but au extremely 
f How ind I ee lik eee) "The Inner Light sheds its blessings on the?" one. Phe question generally put was, ‘Do 
allow-ground, and the priest, like a great lump foe ee " cree. ed and edueate : » young bey- 
of earth, stood in the pulpit shove He took for whole human race; it knows no distinction of sex. jae rong : - ges name apt ‘he ae 
i 4 . . ; » lvars erdeen! e ing 2 ° 
his text these words of Peter—* We have also ‘It redeems woman by the dignity of her mora! diaghe Macrame ee ee ee ee 
is tes : s or F HAVE B10 B/ Lature. and claims for her the equal culture and|'* Shout © year, @ few of the friends of the 
more sure word of prophecy;’ and told the pen-|OUUFe- 800 clalms tor her the equal culture and) tand subseribed about L002. Of that 
. 3 - . : scne > met ¢ s s é . 
ple, this was the scriptures. Now the Lord's free exercise of her endowments. As the human! ™ , 60L. pens eas . ti ia f sul ti " 
as = 2S ‘ : 2 .: s . OVE. é armed ¢@ e me of subseriplon, 
power was so mighty upon me, and so strong in '*°® ascends the steep acclivity of improvement, ¥ aa Vt t i I vat ca 
aoe = “9 . . ‘ was pr se i v should Commence ope- 
me, that T could not hold; but was made to cr the Quaker cherishes woman as the equal com-, eet ¥ 
“4% e , as c ) 


: : 2 ‘ations immediately by opening a school for sixty 
3 : .% vanion of the journey. ae. oe = 
out, ‘Oh, no! it is not the scriptures, it is the ! al J . aha S: © ‘boys. ‘This was agreed to; so they told the police 
Spirit.” ” Morrisville, Bucks Co. mo. 22, 1847. ; - { 
pir. tre 7 } to send them a dozen or two of the worst boys 
_ 1619 The principle contained a moral revolu-, For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. they could catch. 
tion. if it flattered self-love and fed enthusiast, | “ws : ie oeamien we “In five hours they had seventy-five scholars; 
: THOUGHTS ON THE CLOSING YEAR. . 
it also established absolute freedom of mind, trod: oo 3 eae most of whoin they were told by the superinten- 
7 ; i ! u r - | . . . . <i ’ y z 
every idolatry under foot, and entered the strong-) "Pig midnight! and the closing year dent were the worst they could have got, Of 
est protest against the forms of a hierarchy. It) Hath toll’d its last farewell : these, only four could write, and fourteen read. 
¥ 1e + j hy) Soe . ‘ - : : The ras @ ser: ‘ The chil- 
a the a T ha si _ og How solemnly its footsteps fall, in was grr sand - . tray, a a chil 
er ens See Bee een oe eneee ere men Down the dark vista of oblivion’s hall ; pom Wee Ree re Seay Se Shy. Sam See oe 
procliim it among the people, he was everywhere! Pansi ala home in the evening, aud to remember that, if 
; ‘ : ausing a moment, in its flight to tell ; 
resisted with angry vehemence, and priests and : oe thev did not come back again and were found 
cae Of Time how short! Eternity how near. he . . 
professors, magistrates and people, swelled like: ‘begging in the streets, they would be subject to 
the raving waves of the sea. At the Lancaster) Ok! who among the busy human throng ‘the same treatment. They all came back joyful- 
sessions forty priests appeared against him at. That rose to greet thee on thy natal morn, ily; and from that day, 19th May, 1345, not a 
once. Can pause upon thine exit, and look back ‘child had been seen begging in the streets of 
His fame increased; crowds gathered, like; On the round circle of life's fleeting track, ' Aberdeen. 
flocks of pigeons, to hear him. His frame in And not perceive the sad impressions worn / The ladies of Aberdeen opened a schoo! for 


prayer is described as the most awful, living and By Time's deep footprints as he hies along. sixty girls, whose only title was the destitution of 
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their parents; and he would venture to say that 
there was not a better conducted school in Britain. 


The children at these schools received food three . 


times a day, and were sent home to their parents 
at night, to whom they thus acted as the best of 
home missionaries; and he trusted to hear of the 
same principle being acted upon in Dundee.— 
‘Some legal-minded persons,’ said Mr. Watson, 
‘asked, what right have you to take up the chil- 
dren; was it not a kind of wrongous imprison- 
ment to do so?’ We told them that we asked the 
hungry children to dinner, and after giving them 
it they were dismissed.”’ 
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Concession.—We have often thought that a 
proper cultivation of the spirit of concession in 
our intercourse one with another, would tend 
greatly to promote that love amongst us which is 
considered as the test of true discipleship. It is 
admitted that man cannot live in a civilized state 
without making some concessions; and it is sup- 


posed that he has calculated the advantages of 


society before he yielded his natural rights. If, 
after entering into the compact, he withdraws 
from the obligations which he voluntarily took 
upon himself, and imposes burdens upon others 
grievous to be borne, he necessarily acts in a spi- 
| 
athy 
It is possible that the govern- 
he 


rit calculated to destroy mutual confidence, anc 
in the end closes the door against the symp 
of his fellow men. 

ment under which lives is not one of his 
choice; he finds much sanctioned by it that is ut- 
terly inconsistent with his sense of right, 


feels constrained to submit to the powers whic 


h 
are around him, and under which he dwells; he 
deems his lot a hard one, for his convictions o 
duty will not suffer him to partake with others in 
the administration of his government; nay, more, 
he feels bound to show where error is existing, 
and to use such talent as has been confide 
bin for its correction. 


d unto 


In the exercise of a restoring power, we are 
sometines led to believe that more is gained by 
concession than by argument. 
opinion, which is a deceitful feeling, is mostly 
operating on our minds, and tending to promote 
discord. The humility of concession tends to 
make us acquainted with our own frailties, and 
learns us to think charitably of others. The faith 
fulness of the followers of Christ, in submissively 
yielding to the wrongs which their oppressors 
heaped upon them, was one of the most powerful 
levers ever brought to bear on the human mind, 
and tended strongly to turn attention to that in- 
dwelling power which is capable of enduring all 
things. But if, in a mission professing to call the 
people unto righteousness, a spirit of strife mami- 
fests itself, how soon the eye becomes closed to 
the beauty of holiness, and the ear grows heavy 
with the words that are given forth,—the heart 


will be closed to exhortation or remonstrance, 


and fearful, indeed, must be the responsibility of 


such as lead the people astray. 
Friends early saw the necessity of adopting an 
order amongst them for the transaction of the 


yet he 


The pride of 


WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


| ; , : s 5 al 
business of the Society. Many members believe|sists simply in loving one another; “Thou shalt 
that there is nothing in that order calculated to ilove the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all 


injure or destroy the operation of the divine spirit thy soul, and with all thy strength, and thy neigh- 
i —that it has all the freedom which is ne-| bor as thyself.” 


in man, 
cessary for its full development, and being bound; Now whatsoever is inconsistent with this great 


,by no creed seeks the confirmation of its own|commandment can be properly conceded for the 


good offices in the effect which it produces upon purpose of fulfilling it. Whatever is inconsistent 


‘those around it; if successful, it binds them witha with this law, we apprehend, is inconsistent with 
band of love into one brotherhood, which yields 


the truth itself; and the fact that others will not 
comfort to all, and seeks the destruction of none. 


vield to what they acknowledge to be right, can 


If this be true, what need is there of discourage- scarcely justify us in rebelling against the solemn 


ment; all may partake of the same fountain of convictions of our own minds. 
living water—all may be refreshed. 

We desire not that the grace of God should be 
limited or confined within certain channels,—we 


—_ —_—__+ eee e- — — --_ 
| A New Mode of Enticing Young Men to Con- 
certs and Theatres.—A singer announces that he 


will present a silver horn, torch and goblet to the 


leave the mind to be governec the witness, for 
ia : ; 6 : I by ‘ts a P . *\three fire companies who will purchase the largest 
truth which 1s made manilest in the soul; and i} : . 
and - - seal : ' jauaber of tickets to his concert; and an actor of- 
tis is not attended to, we app a a- . 

» We apprehend that con-\fes 4 reward of a silver cup to the person who 


demnation must necessarily fo . a . 
ma ; , _ y f sath We are on will present the best conundrum to be read out, 
ed to reflect upon u auses W operated on! . ‘ . 

t upon the causes which operated or at the theatre, on a given evening. ‘These expe- 


the minds of those who Aved i z ur) y: . 

h ” . ; f om the days of o dients bring together a large number of young 
first predecessors. Early Friends were uncom- 

promising as it regarded the cause of Truth; they | s . 

spamontaestbe S eran F Truth; they Such methods of public amusement appear to be 
nevertheless upheld perfect spiritual freedom.— 


a ; 3 igreatly on the increase. 
They not only taught love, but exercised it; and. 


| 
when brought into the chambers of death by the. 


persons, whose morals are exposed to corruption. 





——— = ee 


Insanity and Crime.—The close connection 
acts of their oppressors, yielded up their lives and which exists, in many cases, between mental 


died with forgiveness in their hearts. Their ex- alienation and the commission of crime, is for- 


ample corresponded with their precept, and many cing itself on the attention of the community.— 
were convinced of the truth of their profession. The existence of * moral insanity,” as a distinct 
They depended first on a Holy Spirit, and second form of this frightful malady, is generally believed 
ly on the assistance of each other; a sweetness of In by those physicians and priests who have de- 


To ascer- 


communion was known and felt amongst them, | voted special attention to the subject. 
and they glorified the Father in spirit. Some, it tain where insanity begins, and moral accounta- 


is true, forsook their Master; and when the bour bility ceases, is ofientiines one of the most deli- 
‘of trial came either dwindled into insignificance, cate and difficult questions which can engage the 


or became reprobates, and brought reproach on attention of human tribunals. From the investi- 


their brethren. Most of these had become high gation which the subject of insanity is now re- 


iminded; they could not discriminate between ceiving, there can be but little doubt that many 
‘their flatterers and those who sought their great- Points now very obscure will at no distant period 
‘est good, and thus fell victims to weakness and be rendered clear. 

‘mistaken friendship. 


a 
[CoMMUNICATION. | 

The Committee appointed at the Meeting of 

supporting him in, Women of the City and County of Philadelphia, 

(1st month) January 23d, upon the subject of 

‘petitioning the Legislature to Abolish the Death 


Punishment, are now sending their petitions 
probation of the world, and induces its possessor through the different Counties of the State to ob- 


to “thank God he is not as other men.”’ This tain the signatures of Women who are favorable 
‘not only leads out of the truth, but also tends to|'0 the cause. As the Committee are entirely ig- 


combine with a similar feeling in others, and leads|"°T*" of the names of Women in many of the 
: counties, they have had to address their circulars 


. ‘ 
' in such cases to Men,—hoping they would feel a 
ed state from which little good can be expected. ‘sufficient degree of interest to assist in the circu- 


We know that it is much easier to flatter than to lation of petitions through their respective neigh- 
advise, to use agreeable language than to admon- ‘borhoods, and forward them as rapidly as possi- 


: ‘ble to the Legislature. Our Sist ; 

ish; and we also know how much more pleasant). ee ce wmtere whe are 
_ te of tn willing to obtain signatures, and who have not 
it is to receive the words of consolation than t0 | received printed petitions, are informed that it is 


bear with the wholesome operations of truth; but only necessary to write the form upon each half 
the heart that is truly dependent on God for all, of a sheet of foolscap paper, and have it signed 
will be siow to forsake the counsel of a brother, ¥P0° both halves, as it is important to send pe- 


a . sk deaetianahuile titions to both Houses of the Legislature. 
and will come to know that humility is the proper! Our petition is thus worded: 
garb of Christianity. 


; 'To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
We do not wish to advocate improper conces-| monwealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met,— 


; iain ; | ‘The undersigned, Women of - County of the State 
sions, or an abandonment of principle; but if we | o¢ Pennsylvania, earnestly entreat that you will abolish the 
will closely examine the subject we will find that) Punishment of Death, and substitute some other law for the 


oa . | protection of society. 
there is one principle that should be faithfully |Pro“eetton © —e 
maintained and practically carried out. 





| There is an evil spirit in man constantly ap- | 
-pealing to his pride and vanity, 
error, and changing itself to suit the circumstances 
which are around him; it takes delight in the ap- 


into party, and the mind soon gets into a harden. 








| IF Editors throughout the State, are requested to insert 
It con-' this communication in their papers. 
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> A Stated Meeting of the Committce of Management done quietly, regularly and systematically, t any pa- us is fearful. An unusually early and severe frost 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be held in the rade of public meetings or committees. ‘set in; clothing, bed-clothes, all pawned for food, 


: : ; “It wi judi al ; 
Library Room, on 4th-day evening next, the 10th inst., at| igueand politicians ‘sone on en ee aad the suffering of cold added to hunger. ‘The 
74 o'clock. 


JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. as well as their failings; they certainly receive a full share Pig (the Irish cotter’s wealth), the fowls by which 
Philada., 2mo. 6, 1847. of abuse for the one,and I therefore think they are honestly many lived, gone; dogs starved, and in many cases 


jentitled to praise for the other."— Ibid. _ drowned by the owners when they could feed 

ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. IRELAND.—In no former period of her history has this them no more. Oh! if you saw the sight I saw 
eae? ae nner near ean nn ease Seen mea De yesterday ; above two hundred men, tattered, 
side tees er annie Yor’ | most dire Geecription etalk throughout the length and looking more like skeletons than human beings, 
tory,—the former by a unanimous vote in the lower House, breadth of its provinces; disease and death are hurrying with despair a feature, toiling ona road 
and bet threes negative votes in the Senate. | their victims from off the stage of time, and millions of as they were making, and not one probably having 


; ‘brave but misguided people know not how and where to pact aes , : 
Congress has passed a bill for the issue of Treasury brave the awful misery which haunts their noonday walks sted food since the dey before; and. in the 


Notes to the amount of $23,000,000, to aid in prosecuting and midnight visions. So great and unparalleled is the inountain wilds, the womee and children perish- 
the iniquitous war with Mexico. 3 amount of destitution now prevailing, that the efforts of the |INg by hundreds. A man's day 8 hire will hardly 
Meetings of Women.—A large meeting of women opposed government to abridge and mitigate the sufferings of the earn what keeps himself alive, and though an 
to the Punishment of Death was held on 7th-day, 23rd ult. preg poe — to the emergency. = ms benew= Lrishman would give his last morsel to his child, 
Mois or ofthe aon hs yray es tarts nk ts hrning ra wer hich ye he unt hee it hmel, or i he periahes i 
were issued, and are now in the course of circulatiun. A Th Y little better than charnel hoases, where the dead, (family must perish with him. 
similar meeting for the purpose of considering the propriety C@>!8 are little better than charne! houses, where the dea | : : 
of petitioning Congress and our own Legislature on the Uneared for, unburied, lie festering by the side of the dying-| [From the same feeling writer comes the fol- 
subject of Slavery, is adveriised for 7th-day the Gth proxi. Day after day are the details of wretchedness arid suffering Jowing «Address to the Ladies of America.”— 
mo, at Franklin Hall laid before the public through the medium of the Trish jour-|+n4, author k aval h dd : 
. __ {nals. Liverpool has a practical proof of these statements, '% ®uthor Knows to whom she was addressing 
The “ National Era,” a new ae paper publish. Her charitable finances have becn swallowed up of late in| herseli and her plea. | 
ed at the Seat of Government, has been favorably received awarding temporary relief to the innumerable number of| ° . 
both at the North and South; the number of its subscribers [rish paupers who frequent the port. The accounts which | Address to the Ladies of America. 
is said to be rapidly increasing. ‘have reached us since the sailing of the last packet, state| ar Christian ae . A merica are earnestly 
The advance in American Exports since the previous ane ” — in Spain of Seatey re mowed Ca led upon by their rish sisters to assist them in 
steamer from Englan@, is estimated at $20,000,000. down by famine, and those who are yet able to brave star-| saving alive, in famine and its attendant pestilen- 


vation, look gloomily forward to the day, not far distant, as tia} diseases, the utt stitut en. w 
It is said that 10,000,000 are annually spent in the they believes when they will be found either on “fields or|"'2. Usenses, the utterly destitute men, women 


United States for cigars. Suppose this sum was annually on mountains, without the consolations of the clergy or the| 20d children of God-smitten Ireland. In former 









appropriated to purposes of charity, instead of being puffed comfort of friends.” ‘times, it was said in Ireland, that the best potato 
away in smoke, how much good would be uccomplished, —- 9 O-OO-—— - in the bowl was for the widow, the fatherless, and 
and how much evil would be avoided? We copy the following from the N. Y. Tribune. the houseless wanderer; and for the hungry, the 

Vital Stotistics.—A statistical report, lately published by ALAS FOR IRELAND! Irish cotter was ever ready to divide his last.— 


order of the State of Massachusetts, gives the following i ‘ , 
facts in relation to the duration of life in the several trades, The following letter, from an Irish lady who 


and professions: ‘once resided in Pennsylvania, to a friend in that 


But now there is not one to divide the daily mor- 
sel—if he even has, such is consumed at once, 


; ers ‘and he has nothiag left to save his starving neigh- 
“The average age of the clergymen was 61.07 years; of state, gives a heart-rending, though stil an iunper- 


: : ; : : aoe , | bors from dying at his door. 
the gentlemen without profession, 66.20; merchants, 55.07; fect, picture of what Ireland is suffering. We; “Oh ills deine ‘ecu shaines ail wen tes 
blacksmiths, 51.0); carpenters, 48.94; coopers, 54.21; har- copy from the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette. ‘ ae 


ness makers, 38; masons, 49.50; painters, 40.25; printers, \laborers on our roads, able-bodied men, scarcely 
32.50; sail mikers, 42.33; shoe makers, 42; tailors, 54.405, The Manor House, Dummanway, jclad, famishing with hunger, with despair in their 
tinmen, 37; laborers, 49; fishermen, 45.14; seamen, 48.76;) County of Cork, Dec. 29, 1846. 


| " ¢ Si: ' ' 
female domestics, 30.69; dress makers, 20.87; ladies, 70; sence cheerful faces. Staggering at their work, 


milliners, 44; seamstresses, 38.83; and tailoresses, 38.71. My Dear Friend: It is long since | have had | vet striving to earn the meal which is to keep life 
years. Iu this abstract, no person under 20 years of age is 'tercourse with the dear friends of early date,|in them to earn another—too probably having 
included, as it is supposed that occupations have no partic. and (in the present heart-cutting circumstances tasted no food since the day before! Ob, that they 
ular influence before that time.” of my famine-stricken country) I may well call could see, on the post-mortem examination of 

A New View of West India Emancipation—It may be my happier days, and as [| have much to say tejhundreds who have died of hunger on the roads, 
useful to inquire, what have been the doings of the eman- you of weighty concerns, I must be brief as to| where they work almost to the last gasp, that not 


. . = a. ahs © } . . 2. . e e . . 
cipated negroes in the West Indics? In connection with a personal details or inquiries. In Ireland’s calami |a particle of food is found in their contracted sto- 
return lately furnished to the British Government, as to the 


number of emancipated negroes who had become freehold. | *Y Irish hearts and hands must try every channel! machs! Ob, that they could see the fever and fa- 

ers, &c., in British Guiana, is appended a list of estates where the possibility of relief may be found; and. | mine-stricken family, huddled together on their 

which they have parchased either in partnership or associa- my dear friend, after a weary task of writing to| bundle of damp straw, with one or more corpses 

tion. From this list we extract the following instances : | numbers of English sisters, who are now striving | among them, which the survivors have not strength 
Perseverance Estate.—470 acres, purchased by 63 labor-'to help us, [ turn to you, my fondly remembered! to drag from beside them. 


ers in association, for $5000; and 250 acres, purchased by American friends; and | entreat of you. for oa Oh, that they could see the dead father, mother 
109 laborers, for $1715, in the same manner. ‘sake of him who had not whereon to lay his head. i 
Littlefield Estete—{00 screa, purchased by 12 taherere A y or child, lying coffinless, and hear the screams of 


in partnership, for $9000. a you or your own dear partner and sisters|the survivors around them, caused not by sorrow, 
Lovely Lass Estute.—500 acres, bought for $1715, by 14 Will have the mercy to send copies of the enclosed) but in the agony of hunger—they, whose hands 
laborers in association. appeal, in which there is not and cannot be any\and hearts are ever open to compassion, would 
North Brook Estate. —5™ aeres, purchased by 84 labor- exaggeration, into every quarter where you would! unite in one mighty effort to save Ireland from 
ers in partnership, for $10,000. excite interest or obtain assistance. such misery! If you, dear lady, into whose kind 


These are only examples from a list extending over five I have taken the freedom to put your name as| hands this may fail, would collect among friends 
large foolscap shects of paper. From the fact gathered from 


thern, we see no canse to doubt the wisdom of these enfran.| he transmitter of relief to us, for time will not/and neighbors sums, however small, such aid will 
chised blacks. ‘They have even set an example to the work-| mit of my asking you about it—for at the mo-|save many lives in a country which the Lord in 
ing classes of the whites. In a country where little labor is! ment of my writing the dead and the dying are|his righteous judgment has so severely stricken, 


required fo- the sustenance of life, they appear determined | around us, and unless the Lord in mercy stay his|and cause the blessing of them who are ready to 
to discountenance the oppressive system of overworked . 


hired labor. This they effect by becoming frecholders| "24> this country will soon be one wide charnel- perish to return upon the heads of the donors.— 
throagh co-operation, in association, in partnership. In all house. All local means are inefficient. All the| ‘The enormous price of Indian meal and provisions 
this there is no luc’ of wisdom. In all this the image of, resident gentry (for many have fled from the hor-|of every sort, puts it beyond the reach of the poor 
God in ivory might take a lesson from the image of God in| rors they could not relieve) are straining every |to buy, and those who would gladly give to them, 
ebony.— People’s Jodrnal. nerve to keep alive their famished neighbors. My} from the same cause have it not in their power. 
The Laboring lish.—We published a few days since the| sister and 1, who are now the sole residents of D.| Fever and other deadly diseases have followed 


statement of Mr. Harvey, that the laboring Irish, male and| manor, buy Indian meal at the enormous price of|in the train of Famine, and, unless some extraor- 
female, of this city had remitted to their poor friends in Tre. 


land, during the past year, the sum of $308,000. Mr. Har- £18 per ton, in Cork, and sell it out at — kit- dinary aid can be obtained, Ireland must soon 
vey says, in a note to the Post, that he has since received chen, ata reduced price, to our starving neigh-| become one vast Lazar-house of the dying and 
similar returns from Philadelphia and Baltimore, as follows:| bors, and give it to those who cannot buy; but|the dead. 

Amount of smal! drafts remitted to Ircland from Philadel-|}our own means are too narrow to permit us to| Dummanway, County of Cork, Ireland, Dec. 28, 1846. 

















phia in 1846, $170,150; from Baltimore, $23,500. Add/ continue this much longer. Martna D. Cox, 
Teen and we have a grand total of $1,001,650—N.¥.) Oi! my dear friend, in your blessed land of Katuarine A. Cox, 

« Here” saya Mr. Harvey, “are one million of dollare,|P/emty you cannot conceive our misery. People Harriet Savutpam, 
part of the hard earnings of the pone Irish emigrants, sent jare dying by hundreds; in the next parish to ours Anna Maria GALsrRalra, 


in ene year to help their poorer friends at home; and all the dead are without coffins. The prospect before Eten Jacor. 
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From the National Era. 
OLD AUTOBLOGRAPHIES, 





“Oute of the olde fieldes, as men saithe, 

Cometh the newe corne from yere to yere; 

And oute of the olde bookes, in good taithe, 

Cometh the newe science that men lere.”—Chaucer. 


— 


THOMAS ELLWOOD. 

Commend me to autobiographies! Give me 
the veritable notchings of Robinson Crusoe on his 
stick—the indubitable records of a life long since 
swallowed up in the blackness of darkness, traced 
by a hand the very dust of whieh has become un- 
distinguishable. ‘The foolishest egotist who ever 
chronicled lis daily experiences, his hopes and 
fears, open plans, and vain reachings afier happi- 
ness, speaking to us out of the Past, and thereby 
yiving us to understand that it was quite as real 
as our Present, is in no mean sort our benefactor, 
and commands our attention in spite of his folly. 
We are thankful for the very vanity which prompt- 
ed lim to bottle up his poor records and east them 
mito the great sea of Time, for future voyagers to 
pick up; for we note, with the deepest interest, 
that in him too was enacted that miracle of a con- 
scious existence, the reproduction of which, i 
ourselves, awes and troubles us. He, too, had a 
mother; be hated and loved; the light from old 
quenched hearths shone over bim; he walked in 
the sunshine over the dust of those who had gone 
before him, just as we are now walking over lis. 
These records of him remain, the footmarks of a 
long-extinet life, not of mere animal organism, but 
of a being like ourselves, enabling us, by studying 
their neroglyphic significance, to decipher and 
sce clearly into the mystery of existence centuries 
avo. The dead generations live again in these 
old selflnegraphies. Incidentally, unintentionally, 
yet in the simplest and most natural manner, thes 
make us fanuhar with all the phenomena of life im 
the by-gone ages. We are brought in contact 
with real flesh and blood men and women, not the 
ghostly outline figures which pass for such in what 
is called History. The horn lantern of the poor 
biographer, by the aid of which, wih patoful mi 
nuteness, he chronicled, from day to day, his own 
outgoings and jacomings, making visible to us his 
pitiful wants, labors, and trials, and tribulations, of 
the stomach and of the conscience, sheds, at times, 
a strong clear light upon contemporaneous activ- 
ities; what seemed before half fabulous, rises up 
in distinet and full proportions; we look at states- 
men, philosophers and poets, with the eyes of 
those who lived perchance their next door neigh- 
bors, and sold them beer, and mutton, and house- 
hold stuffs, bad aecess to their kitchens, and took 
note of the fashion of their wigs and the color of 
their breeches. Without some such light, all lis- 
tory would be just about as unintelligible and un 
real as a dimly-remembered dreain. 

The journals of the early Friends or Quakers 
are in this respect invaluable. Little, itis true, 
can be said, as a general thing, of their literary 
merits. ‘Their authors were plain, earnest meu 


and women, chiefly intent upon the substance of 


things, and having withal a strong testimony to 
bear against carpal wit and outside show and or- 
nament. Yet. even the scholar may well adimire 
the power of certain portions of George Fox's 
Journal, where a strong spirit clothes its utter- 
ance in simple downright Saxon words—the quiet 
and beautiful enthusiasm of Pennington—the tor- 
reat energy of Edward Burrough—the serene wis- 
dom of Penn—the logieal acuteness of Barelay— 
the honest truthfulness of Sewell—the wit and 
humor of John Roberts, (for even Quakerism had 





| Let us look at the “ Life of Tnomas Extwoop 
The book before us is a hardly used Philadelphia 
re-print, bearing date of 1775. The original was 
published some sixty years before. It is not a 
book to be found in fashionable libraries, or no- 
ticed in fashionable reviews, but it is none the 
less deserving of attention. 

Ellwood was born in 1639, in the little town of 
Crowell, in Oxfordshire. Old Walter, his father, 
was of “gentlemanly lineage,” and held a com- 
mission of the peace under Charles 1. One of bis 
most intimate friends was Isaac Pennington, a 
yentleman of estate and good reputation, whose 
wife, the widow of Sir John Springette, was a 
lady of superior endowments. Ter only daugh- 
ter, Gulielma, was the playmate and companion 
of Thomas. On making this family a visit, in 
1658, in company with his father, he was sur. 
prised to find that they had united with the Qua- 
kers,—a sect then little known, and every where 
spoken against. Passing through the vista of 
nearly two centuries, let us cross the threshold, 
and look with the eyes of young Ellwood upon 
this Quaker family. It will doubtless give us a 
good idea of the earnest and solemn spirit of that 
age of religious awakening. 


“So great a change from a free, debonair and 
courtly sort of behavior, which we had formerly 
found there, into so strict a gravity as they now 
received us with, did not a little amuse us, and 
disappointed our expectations of such a pleasant 
visit as we had promised ourselves. 

“Tor my part, Lsought, and at length found, 
means to cast myself into the company of the 
danghter, whom | found gathering flowers in the 
varden, attended by her maid, also a Quaker.— 
But when | addressed her after my accustomed 
manner, With Intention to engage her in discourse, 
on the foot of our former acquaintance, though 
she treated me with a courteous mien, vet, as 
voung as she was, the gravity of her looks and 
behavior strack such an awe upon me, that | 
found myself not so much master of myself as to 
pursue any further converse with her. 

“We staid dinner, which was very handsome, 
and lacked nothing to recommend it to me but 
the want of mirth and pleasant discourse, which 
we could neither have with them, nor, by reason 
of them, with one another; the weigltiness which 
was upon their spirits and countenances keeping 
down the lightness that would have been up in 

” 
ours. 


Not long after they made a second visit to their 
sober friends, spending several days, during which 
they attended a meeting in a neighboring farm-| 
house, where we are introduced by Ellwood to, 
two remarkable personages, Epwarp Burroven, 
ithe friend and fearless reprover of Cromwell, and 
by far the most eloquent preacher of his sect—and 
James Naytor, whose melancholy atter history of 
fanaticism, cruel sufferings, and beautiful repen- 
tance is so well known to the readers of English, 
lnstory under the Protectorate. Under the preach: 
ing of these men, and the influence of the Pen-! 
vington family, young Ellwood was brought into! 
fellowship with the Quakers. Of the old Jus-' 
tice’s sorrow and indignation at this sudden blast- | 
ing of his hopes and wishes in respect to his son, 
and of the trials and difficulties of the latter in his 
new vocation, it is now seareely worth wile to: 
speak. Let us step forward a few years, to 1662, 


considering meantime how matters, political and, 


spiritual, are changed in that brief period. Crom-| 
well, the Maccabeus of Puritanism, is no longer) 
among men: Charles the Second sits in his place; | 
profane and licentious cavahers have thrust aside} 
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ities, occupying the places made honorable by the 
Miltons, and Pyms, and Vanes of the Common- 
wealth. Having this change in view, the light 
which the farthing candle of Ellwood sheds upon 
one of these illustrious names will not be unwel- 
come. In bis intercourse with Penn, and other 
learned Quakers, he had reason to lament bis own 
deficiencies in scholarship, and his friend Penning- 
ton undertook to put him in a way of remedying 
the defect. 


“Ile had,” says Ellwood, “an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Paget, a physician of note 
in London, and he with John Milton, a gentleman 
of great note for learning thronghout the learned 
world, for the accurate pieces he had written on 
various subjects and occasions. 

“This person having filled a public station in 
the former times, lived a private and retired life 
in London, and, having lost his sight, kept always 
a man to read for hin, which usually was the son 
of some gentleman of bis acquaintance, whom, in 
kindness, he took to improve in his learning. 

“Thus, by the mediation of my friend Isaac 
Pennington with Dr. Paget, and, through him, 
with John Milton, was 1 admitted to come to him, 
not asa servant to him, nor to be in the house 
with him, but only to have the liberty of coming 
to his house at certain hours when | would, and 
read to him what books he should appoint, which 
was all the favor I desired. 

* Tle received me courteously, as well for the 
sake of Dr. Paget, who introduced me, as of 
Isaac Pennington, who recommended me, to both 
of whom he bore a good respect. And, having 
inquired divers things of me, with respect to my 
former progression in learning, he dismissed me, 
to provide myself with such accommodations as 
might be most suitable to my studies. 

“1 went, therefore, and took lodgings as near 
to his house (which was then in Jewen sirect) as | 
conveniently could, and from thenceforward went 
every day in the afternoon, execpt on the first 
day of the week, and, sitting by him in his dining 
room, read to him such books in the Latin tongue 
as he pleased to have me read, 

“Tle perceiving with what earnest desire I had 
pursued learning, gave me not only all the en- 
couragement, but all the help he could. For, 
having a curious ear, he understood by my tone 
when IT understood what | read and when I did 
not, and accordingly could stop me, examine me, 
and open the most difficult passages to me.” 


Thanks, worthy Thomas, for this glimpse into 
John Miulton’s dining room! 

He had been with ** Master Milton,’ as he calls 
him, only a few weeks, when, being one “first-day 
morning,’ at the Boll and Mouth Meeting, Al- 
dersgate, the train bands of the city, * with great 
noise and clamor,” beaded by Major Rosewell, 
fell upon him and his friends. The immediate 
cause of this onslaught upon quiet worshippers 
was the famous plot of the Fifth Monarchy men, 
grim old fanatics, who (hke the Millerites of the 
present day) had been waiting: long for the per- 
sonal reign of Christ and the saints upon earth, 
and who, in their zeal to hasten such a censum- 
mation, had sallied into London streets with 
drawn swords and matchlocks. The Government 
took strong measures for suppressing dissenters’ 
meetings or “ conventicles;”? and the poor Qua- 
kers, althongh not at all implicated in the disturb- 
ance, suffered more severely than any others.— 
Let us look at the * freedom of conscience and 
worship” in England, under that irreverent De- 
fender of the Faith, Charles li. Eliwood says: 
“He that commanded the party gave us first a 


its apostohe jokes and drab coated Robert Halls) the sleek-haired, painful-faced independents, who! general charge to come out of the room. But 
and last, not least, the sunple beauty of Wool ased to groin approval to the seriptural ilastra-| we, who came thither at God's requiring to wor- 
man’s Journal—the modest record of a ive of tions of Harrison and Fleetwood,—men easy of ship Him, (like that good man of old, who said, 


good works and love. 


(virtue, without sincerity, either in religion or pol-| 


we ought to obey God rather than man) stirred 
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not, but kept our places. Whereupon, he sent! which were every where extraordinary, or to her upon mine honor, which was far more dear unto 
some of his soldiers among us, with command to outward fortune, which was fair.” From all me than my life. Wherefore, having observed 
drag or drive us out-ewhich they did roughly | which, we are not surprised to learn that “ she| how some others had befooled themselves, by mis- 
enough.” ‘Think of it, grave men and women, was secretly and openly sought for by many of|construing her common kindness (expressed in 
and modest maidens, sitting there with calm, im- jalmost every rank and condition.”’ “To whom,”’|an innocent, open, free and familiar conversation, 
passive countenances, motionless as death, the| continues Thomas, * in their respective turns (till/springing from the abundant affability, courtesy 
pikes of the soldery closing about them in a cir-/he at length came for whom she was reserved) |and sweetness of her natural temper) to be the 





cle of bristling steel! Brave and true ones! Not she carried hersel! with so much evenness of tem- |effect of a singular regard and peculiar affection 
in vain did ye thus oppose God's silence to the per, such courteous freedom, guarded by the to them, [ resolved to shun the rock whereon 
Devil's reproof,—Ctmistian endurance and calm strictest modesty, that as it gave encouragement they split; and, remembering the saying of the 
persistence in the exercise of your rights as or ground of hope to none, so neither did it ad-|poet,— 
Englishmen and men to the hot fury of impatient minister any matter of offence or just cause of) 
tyranny! From your day down to this, the world complaint to any.” | ll ; 
has been the better for your faithfulness. Beautiful and noble maiden! How the imagi-|! governed myself ina free yet respectful carriage 
Ellwood and some thirty of his friends were ation fills up this outhne limning of thee by thy | towards her, thereby passesving © fair reputation 
marched off to prison in old Bridewell, which, as friend, and, if truth must be told, admirer! Se-| with my Iriends, and enjoying as much of her fa- 
well as nearly all the other prisons, was already "ene, courteous, healthful—a ray of tenderest and | °F and kindness, ina virtuous and firm friendship, 
crowded with Quaker. prisoners. One of the blandest light, shining steadily in the sober gloom |*3 Was fit for her to show, or for me to seek. 
rooms of the prison was used as a torture cham. Of that old household! Confirmed Quaker as she! Well and worthily said, poor Thomas! What- 
ber. “1 was almost affrighted,”’ says Ellwood, ''5, shrinking from hone of the responsibilities and | ever might be said of others, thou, at least, wast 
* by the dismalness of the place; for, besides that dangers of her profession, and therefore lable at! no coxcomb. Thy distant and involuntary admi- 
the walls were all laid over with black, from top @y time to the penalties of prison and whipping-| ration of “the fair Guli” needs, however, no ex- 
to bottom, there stood in the middle a great whip- post, under that plain garb, and in spite of that | cuse. Poor human nature, guard it as one may, 
ping post.” “certain gravity of look and behavior” which, as with strictest discipline and painfully cramping 
we have seen, on one occasion awed young Ell- environment, will sometimes act out itself; and, 
wood into silence—youth, and beauty, and refine-|jn thy ease, not even George Fox himself, know- 
ment assert their prerogatives; love knows no|ing thy beautiful young friend, (and doubtless ad- 
creed, and the gay, and ttled, and wealthy crowd | miring her, too, for he was one of the first to ap- 
around her, suing in vain for her favor. 


“ Felix quem faciunt aliena Pericula cantum,” 


* The manner of whipping there is, to strip the 
party to the skin, from the waist upward, and, 
having fastened him to the whipping post, (so that 
he can neither resist nor shun the strokes) to lash . re ; 
his naked body with long, slender twigs of holly, presinte 000 Renee the ware and Cyuay wt Se 


which will bend almost like thongs around the « Followed, like the tided Moon, man) could have found it in bis heart to censure 


: ' She moves as calmly on,” e! 
body; and these, having little knots upon them, — joe 


tear the skin and flesh, and give extreme pain.” “ Until he at length comes for whom she was re-| At this period, as was indeed most natural, our 
served,” and her name is united with that of one| young teacher solaced himself with occasional ap- 
worthy even of her,—the wise, and gifted, and | peals to what he calls “the Muses.”’ There is 
world-renowned Wituax Prxs! lreason to beheve, however, that the Pagan sister- 
Meantime, one cannot but feel a good degree hood whom he ventured to invoke seldom graced 
of sympathy with young Ellwood, her old school-|his study with their personal attendance. In 
mate and playmate, placed, as he was, in the these rhyming efforts, scattered up and down his 
same family with her, enjoying her familiar con- | Journal, there are occasional sparkles of genuine 
versation and unreserved confidence; and, as he Wit, and passages of keen sarcasm, tersely and 
oe a ee eae of eee es Goan ee aoa 
and wa king abroad with her, ” night as well as ional feeling; in the following brie prayer, for 
by day, without any other company dea her maid; | instance, the wants of the humble Christian are 
for, so great, indeed, was the confidence that her condensed in a manner worthy of Quarles or 
mother had in me, that she thought her daughter Herbert: 
safe, if | was with her, even from the plots and_ 
designs of others upon her.” So near, and yet, 
alas! in truth, so distant! ‘The serene and gentle 
light which shone upon him, in the sweet solitudes 
of Chalfont was that of a star, itself unapproach- 


To this terrible punishment aged men and del-. 
icately nurtured young females were ofien sub- 
jected during this season of hot persecution. 

From the Bridewell Eliwood was at length re- 
moved to. Newgate, and thrust in, with other 
Friends, amidst the common felons, He speaks 
of this prison, with its theves, murderers, and 
prostitutes, its over crowded apartments, and 
loathsome cells, as “a hell upon earth.” Ina 
closet adjoining the room where he was lodged, 
lay for several days the quartered bodies of Phil- 
lips, Tongue and Gibbs, the leaders of the Fifth 
Monareliy rising, frightful and loathsome, as they 
came from the bloody hand of the executioners! 
These ghastly remains were at length obtained by 
the friends of the dead, and buried. The heads 
were ordered to be prepared for setting up in dif- 


“Oh! that mine eye might closed be 
‘To what concerns me not to see ; 
That deafness might possess mine ear 
‘To what concerns me not to hear; 


ferent parts of the city. Read this grim passage able. As he himself meekly intimates, she was That Trath my tongue right always tie 
of description: ‘reserved for another. He seems to have fully rae ever speaking foolishly ; 

*T saw the heads when they were brought to understodd his own position in respect to her; That no vain thought might ever rest 
be boiled. “The hanginan fetched them in a dirty although, to use his own words, * others mea- Or be conceived in my breast; 
basket, out of some by-place, and setting them suring me (him) by the propensity of their own. That by each word and deed and thought, 
down among the felons, he and they made sport inclinations, concluded [| (he) could steal her, Glory may to my God be brought! 
of them. ‘They toox them by the hair, flouting, run away with ber, and marry her.” Little did But what are wishes? Lord, mine eye 
jeering and laughing at them, and then giving these jealous surmisers know of the true and On Thee is fixed, to Thee I ery : 
them some il names, boxed them on their ears really heroic spirit of the young Latin master.— | Wash, Lord, and purify my heart, 
and cheek; which done, the hangman put them, His own apology and defence of his conduct, And make it clean in every part; 
into his kettle, and parboiled them with bay salt: under circumstances of temptation which St. An-) And when ‘tis clean, Lord, keep it too, 
and cummin seed; that to keep them from putre-thony himself could have scarcely better resisted, For that is more than I can do.” 


faction, and this to keep off the fowls from seizing | will not be amiss: P , followi f 

upon them. ‘The whole sight, as well that of the) «| was not ignorant of the various fears which’ Phe thought m bec - atic aca “ta 

bloody quarters first as this of the heads after- fjJod the jealous heads of some concerning Oe ee die as ao preheater: 
oy Bs Fisk « . : e : : j 

wards, was both frightful and loathsome, and be- | peither was I so stupid nor so divested of all bu. ’ ’ puy ganty 


gat an abhorrence in my nature,” |manity as not to be'sensible of the real and innate exprensem: 
At the next session of the municipal court at) worth and virtue which adorned that excellent, “ What ground, alas, has any man 
the Old Bailey, Ellwood obtained his discharge. | dame, and attracted the eyes and hearts of so} To sect his heart on things below, 
Afier paying a visit to **my Master Milion,”” he| many, with the greatest importunity, to seek and| Which, when they seem most like to stand, 
made his way to Chalfont, the home of his friends} solicit her; nor was | so devoid of natural heat as Fly like the arrow from the bow ! 
the Penningtons, where he was soon after engaged |not to feel some sparklings of desire, as well as Who’s now atop ere long shall feel 
asa Latin teacher. Here he seems to have had} others; but the force of truth and sense of honor The circling motion of the wheel !” 


his trials and temptations. Gulielma Springette,;suppressed whatever would have risen beyond | 


the daughter of Pennington’s wife, his old play-|the bounds of fair and virtuous friendship. For “The world cannot afford a thing 


mate, had now grown to be “a fair woman of} easily foresaw, that, if I should have attempted Which to a well composed mind 
marriageable age,” and, as he informs us, * very|any thing in a dishonorable way, by fraud or Can any lasting pleasure bring, 
desirable, whether regard was had to her outward | force, upon her, | should have thereby brought a But in itself its grave will find. 
person, wiich wanted nothing to make her com-| wound upon my own soul, a foul scandal upon All things unto their centre tend— 


pletely comely, or to the endowments of her mind,|my religious profession, and an infamous stain What had beginning must have end!” 
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“ No disappointment can befall 

Us, having Him who's at in ant! 
What can of pleasure him prevent 
Who hath the Fountain of Content 





FRIE 


” 


J.G.W. 
(To be continued.) 
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EXAMPLE. 


One of the most effectual means of doing good, 
and impressing the minds of others, is by exam- 
ple. Ile who exhibits those excellencies in his life 
which he proclaims with his tongue, will appear 
the most amiable and prove the most useful. A 
fine yenius, a retentive memory, an eloquent 
tongue, may be desirable; but an enlightened 
mind and uniform life are every way superior. 
Well-doing must be joined with well-thinking, in 
order to form the Christian and constitute real 
excellence of character. 

It is observed of Casar, that he never said to 
his soldiers—* Ite,’ go on; but * Veniie,” come 
on, or follow me. So our great Exemplar, while 
he commands us to duty, hath shown us the way. 
* Follow me,” is the Divine injunction. 

Two architects were once candidates for the 
building of a certain temple at Athens. The first 
harangued the crowd very learnedly upon the dif- 
ferent orders of architecture, and showed them in 
what manner the temple should be built. The 
other, who got up afier hun, only observed,— 
* That what his brother had spoken he could do;”’ 
and thus he at once gained the cause. So, how- 
ever excellent the discussion or profession of 
Christianity may be, the practice of it is far more 
so. 

Lord Peterborough, more famed for wit than 
relizion, when he lodged with Fenelon, at Cam- 
bray, was so charmed with the piety and virtue of 
the archbishop, that he exclatmed at parting, “If 
I stay here any longer, | shall become a Christian 
in spite of myself.” 


~7feerF 


Silent Meetings. —A_ person ‘n Birmingham, 
inclining to visit Friends’ Meetings, was disap- 
pointed that those he attended were held in 
silence; he resolved, however, that he would go 
once more, and, if nothing was spoken, he would 
give up his attendance, for it seems he had de- 
pended much on instrumental help. Near the 
close of the next meeting he went to, a Friend 
from Coventry was there, who rose with saying, 
that he believed it was his place just to express 
those memorable words of our blessed Lord to 
Paul, * My grace is sufficient for thee.” ‘The in- 
structive assurance went with power to the heart 
of the stranger, he left the meeting satisfied, and 


from that time it is said he has been a constant, 


attender. 
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Eloquent Extract.—A_ spirit of fault-finding; 
an unsatisfied temper; a constant irritability; little 
inequalities in the look, the temper, or the man- 
ner; a brow cloudy and dissatisfied—your hus- 
band or your wife cannot tell why—will more 
than neutralize all the good you can do, and ren- 
der life any thing but a blessing. Itis in such gen- 
tle and quiet virtues as meekness and forbearance, 
that the happiness and usefulness of life consist. 
far more than in brilhant eloquence, in splendid 
talent, or illustrious deeds that shall send the 
name to future times. It is the bubbling spring 
whch flows gently, the litle rivulet which glides 
through the ineadow, and which runs along day 


and night by the farm house, that is useful, rather posed to cure her by a talisman, and serbbling a 


than the swollen flood or the warring cataract.— 
Niagara excites our wonder; and we stand amazed 
at the power and greatness of God there, as he 
“ pours it from the hollow of his hand.”’ But one 
Niagara is enough for a continent or a world, 
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while the same world needs thousands and tens of tried before him for wit@hcraft—the overt act be- 
thousands of silver fountains and gently flowing ing the possession of a spell. The Chief Justice 
rivulets, that shall water every farm, and every | desired that the implemgeat of mischief might be 
meadow, and every garden; that shall flow on.| handed to him, and discovered, enveloped in ban- 
every day and every mght, with their gentle and) dages, the identical piece of parchment he had 
quiet beauty. So with the acts of our lives. It)given the landlady.” 

Js not by great deeds only, ke those of Howard; The old woman was discharged, and, it is add- 
‘not by great sufferings only, like those of the mar- ed, this incident came so opportunely 
tyrs—that good is to be done; it is by the daily comfiture of ignorance and bigotry, as to put a 


and quiet virtues of life—the Christian temper. final end to prosecutions Tr witchcraft in that 
the meek forbearance, the spirit of forgiveness 1! part of the country. 


the husband and wile, the father, the mother, the, 
brother, the sister, the friend, the neighbour, that! 
good is to be done, and in this way all may be: 
uselul.— Albert Barnes. 


to the dis- 





The Poor Irishman’s Pig.—What the horse is 
\to the Arab, or the dog to the Greenlander, the 
pig isto an Irishman. He feeds it quite as well 
‘as he does bis children; assigns to it a corner in 
ml his sitting- room; shares ‘his potatoes, his milk, 
gine—whether we view it in its individual gran and his bread, with it, and all these favors he con- 
deur or in its universal dominion over all inferior fidently expects the pig will, in due time, repay. 
machinery—must ever be the great autocrat of Upon the pig it is, that the best hopes of the poor 
the mechanical world. — How wide are HS PFO peasant often repose. “The pig it is must pay 
vinces—how extensive its fields of enterprise— the vent,” is often repeated in Ireland. ‘The high 
show numerous its subjects, and how diversified pent which he has to make up for his landlord, is 
their aims! Over the ocean and the estuary, the busiest of the poor fellow’s earthly cares, and 


icross the inland sea and the mountain lake. the pig is the friend that must relieve him of it 
along the sinuous river and the placid stream, 1 


“ - . =. uihio - a . an > lee 
passes in majestic sweep like the vapor-tailed — 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North. East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
FFER the balance of their Winter Stock at very re- 
duced prices. 
Merino:, Alpacas, and Paramettas, 
Mouslins, Cashmeres, Shawls, &c., 
Plain Style Chintzes, 124 ets., such as have been 
selling at 15 cts., 
And a small lot English Long Cloth Shirtings, 
at 124 cts. Imo. 2—tf. 40. 
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The Steam Engine.—The mighty steam-en- 


comet athwart the planetary domains, dispensing 
blessings in its course, and gifts yet unrecognised 
by the recipients of its bounty. ‘The merchant 
and the traveller, the voluntary exile, the philan- 
thropist and the ambassador of ITeaven, are borne, 
with speed and safety to the scene of their re-| 
spective labors. Man meets man, interchanging | 
the works of their hands or the produce of the! 
soil, Antipodes, who have hitherto been planted 
with foot opposite to foot, now stand in parallel 
intercourse and craniological proximity. ‘The 
white man and the black, the serf and the free- 


5 erated siave ¢ s repent: as : 

man, the liberated slave and his reper ant ma 4 TURER, No. 34 N, Fourth street, (under the Mer- 

ter, commune on each other s sufferings and chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 

| aspirations, and prepsre for that reign of peace friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 

which is gradually evolving from the mysterious of Hats pei ver, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
; . “- manner, and latest style. > quali 

cloud that now overhangs the nations. Nor are . ae The quality, color, shape and 


le general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
its labors less marvellous and_ less penevole nt ,city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 
within the more limited range of our daily inte-| KE. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 


rests and observation. Here it stands at the mine ™anutacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
head, disembowelling the earth of its treasures— experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
there delivering it from its superfluous waters, or °° his friends every satisfaction. dmo. 4—tf 

depriving it of its deleterious or explosive atimo-) 
sphere. Here it has fixed its abode in the factory, ere , ' . 
giving life and motion tothe various coihbinations T E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 


. ’ sccapin.| & ereceived Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 
of art which prepare for our use the necessaries | on second edition, enlarged, 
and luxuries of hfe—there it takes its locomotive. 


) 





HAT MANUFACTORY. 
.)MMOR_ KIMBER, Je, HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 





PEACE AND WAR. 


In Muslin, In Paper. 
flight along our pathways of iron, shortening time) Per 100, $16.00 810,00 
° 5 “ 990° c 
and space, and uniting in one brotherhood the, dozen, 20 1,50 , 
. i: “ copy 25 183 I1mo. 28. tf 
most distant and dissevered members of the com-| 


| a _ 


monwealth. Wherever, indeed, its throne 13 rear- 
ed, it exercises a beneficial sovereignty, feeding | 
and clothing man, subjugating the material world 7S Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
to his use, and summoning all his intellectnal) from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 


° ° * . . . = r «& . , 
powers to make new demands upon its liberality, | ©?" be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
alien: tins prize 9 feonn te tedenere tees -*\cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruetion. 

i a are ‘Ww Le . st. 


f oes : No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
North British Review. 


5mo, 23—tf.8. R. DOUGLASS, 
othe Ma cca 


| CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 


| ]\HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
| public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 

’ | No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
“ During one of his rambles, he found himself! to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
ata small inn without money. The daughter of ee eet liek eae eae tn and 
: oh toes ailiedia . Ww | Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn 
eee aan ale eee ie ate, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &e. CALEB CLOTHIER. 
iad batiled the doctor; hearing which, pe N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. | 4mo. 4—tfl 





The following is an anecdote of Chief Justice 
Holt, who flourished in England in the 16th cen- 
turvi— 





few Greek words ona prece of parchment, desired 
‘it to be tied round the arm of the patient. Either 
faith or accident effected a cure, and the grateful 
landlady of course declined payment of her bill. 
‘Vorty years afterwards, a poor old woman was 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 


e) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
IP Job Printing executed with ne.tuess and despatch. 





